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THE LAW OP MALTHUS. 

BY DR. JAMES C. WELLING, PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 

There were Malthusians in the world before Malthus. Plato pro- 
posed to regulate the conditions of marriage in his ideal republic 
with a view to the equality of the sexes, the limitation of population 
in point of its quality, and the community of property. Aristotle 
charged Plato with inconsistency in not providing for limitations 
on the number as well as the quality of the offspring born within 
the confines of the State, and justly argued that without such re- 
strictions in point of number it would be impossible to maintain an 
equal distribution of property. The constant pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence and on the average rates of private 
maintenance had thus been observed of old time, and measures were 
devised in real as well as ideal republics for the purpose of meeting 
it; though in real republics the measures taken under this head, as 
in most other cases involving a consensus of political opinions, did 
not proceed from a full consciousness of all the elements involved in 
the particular problem set for solution. So that while this pressure 
has been perpetually exerting its power at every stage of human 
history, and while men have constantly acted under its influence in 
their concrete masses, it does not follow that the nature, working, 
and effect of that pressure were clearly perceived or understood in 
point of law or principle. 

Montesquieu caught a passing glimpse of the principle of popula- 
tion in his Esprit des Lois,^ and the elder Mirabeau, in his "Ami 
des Hommes ou TrdiU de la Population,''^ '\ clearly enounced the 

* Livre xxiii, Ch. 10. f Tome viii, p. 84. 
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doctrine that " the measure of subsistence is the measure of popula- 
tion." Adam Smith, in his " Wealth of Nations," adverted to the 
relation between food supply and the natural multiplication of the 
human species, and saw no way in which "the inferior ranks of the 
people " could escape the pressure of the latter unless the scantiness 
of food should " destroy a great part of the children which their 
fruitful marriages produce."* 

The Abbe Ortes, in his "Riflessioni siilla Fopolazione," published 
at Venice in 1790, entered into a calculation as to the natural in- 
crease of population from a single pair on the supposition that four 
children, two of each sex, survive from each marriage union to be- 
come in their turn the founders of families. He shows that while 
the successive dates of their marriages would move in an arithmetical 
order the increase of their progeny would multiply in a geometrical 
order, and that hence the number of their children, at the end of nine 
hundred years, would be, if otherwise unrestricted, 7,516,192,768 
souls, while if men had been left to multiply at the same rate for six 
thousand years the surface of the whole globe, " from its lowest 
valleys to its steepest mountains, would not be able to hold them, 
even should they be crowded and packed like dead and dried her- 
rings in a barrel." f He then proceeds to argue that human reason 
conspires with the order of nature to put a limit, on the growth of 
population beyond a certain fixed number determined by the 
capacity of the earth to nurture them. 

Whatever men may think of Malthus or his doctrines, it must be 
conceded, as Bonar phrases it, that, though others before him rea- 
soned up to the principle of the law of population, he was the first 
economist who undertook to reason down from it as offering a solu- 
tion for a number of dependent questions "in the way of simple 
corollaries."! He saw that if by his method of reasoning he had 
reached a scientific induction that induction could authenticate and 
maintain itself only by affording a basis for logical deductions 
which should be capable of verification in history, and which should 
lend themselves to that ability of prediction which is the crucial 
test of scientific prevision. He frankly accepted the test, and hen<;e 
the detailed and operose exposition of his thesis in the light of uni- 
versal history — a method of treatment in which he pursued his doc- 



* Vol. I, Ch. 8. t Jii/iessioni, &c., Ch. 2. 

J James Bonar, " Malthus and his Work," p. 19. 
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trine only too absolutely to its logical consequences, though well 
aware that in doing so he might, by incidental errors of fact and 
inference, " open the door to many objections and expose himself 
to much severity of criticism."* 

The fundamental doctrine of Malthus, disengaged from the his- 
torical, theoretical, and mathematical apparatus with which he 
encumbered rather than strengthened it, is this : That population 
has a tendency to multiply itself beyond the conditions of subsist- 
ence. He is commonly supposed to have held that this tendency 
is not only inherent, but that it is a/ways revealing itself in terms of 
effecc as well as in terms of causative force ; but this is a mistake. 
At the very threshold of his discussion he admits that in the actual 
course of history there has been a constant oscillation of the pendu- 
lum between population and food — an oscillation irregular and 
obscure in the mode and periodicity of its librations, but none the 
less obvious to the discerning student of history. f 

It has been common, too, to suppose that Malthus has compli- 
cated the truth of his theory with certain geometrical and arith- 
metical ratios assumed to represent, respectively, the multiplying 
capacity of population and food. But, as Horatio says in the play, 
" 'Twere to consider too curiously to consider so." Malthus has not 
bound up the truth of his theory with the reality and uniformity of 
these particular ratios. The particular ratio placed at the forefront 
of his discussion, to mark a tendency which must be accepted as po- 
tential in the case of population (because in one instance at least it 
can be shown to have been actual), was drawn from the law of the 
growth of population in these United States, where the population 
at the date of Malthus's writing was found to double itself every 
twenty-four years. Assuming that the population of the whole 
earth should increase at this rate, while the increase of subsistence 
"could not possibly [he thought] be made to increase faster than 
in an arithmetical ratio," he does state, with this modulus of his 
geometrical progression and with this hypothesis of the food ratio, 
that the human race would increase as i, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 
256 in the course of two hundred years; and in case food should 
increase during the same period only as i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, it 
would follow that at the end of these two hundred years population 



* Malthus: Principle of Population, vol. iii, p. 325, edition of 1817. 
f Ibidem, vol. i, p. 27. 
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would be to the means of subsistence as 256 to 9, in three centu- 
ries as 4,096 to 13, and in two thousand years the difference would 
be incalculable. This mathematical comparison is used by Mal- 
thus as a descriptive illustration rather than as the formula of a 
scientific truth, as the index of a potential tendency which may be 
assumed as speculatively possible rather than as the register of any 
fixed and invariable law of population. 

In point of fact this mathematical rapprochement of the two ratios 
is very unhappy, even for purposes of rhetorical illustration or of 
numerical comparison, for there is no proper commensurability be- 
tween the two series in point of their motive forces. As Bonar 
justly says, "population is increased by itself, while food is in- 
creased, not by food itself, but by an agency external to it, the 
human beings that want it." Malthus saw this distinction as 
clearly as anybody else, and, when pressed in argument on this 
score by the well-known British economist, Nassau William Senior,* 
he was frank to admit the incongruity of the comparison, without, 
however, formally retracting it. Writing in the year 1829, more 
than thirty years after the first appearance of his essay, he said : 

"In old States the relative increase of population and food has 
been found to be practically very variable. It is no doubt true that 
in every stage of society there have been some nations where, from 
ignorance and want of foresight, the laboring classes have lived very 
miserably, and both the food and the population have been nearly 
stationary long before the resources of the soil had approached toward 
exhaustion. Of these nations it might safely have beeh predicted 
that, in the progress of civilization and improvement, a period would 
occur when food would increase faster than population." 

In the appendices attached to the later editions of his essay, Mal- 
thus tacitly withdrew the earlier overstatements of his case and ad- 
mitted that in the rigorous form too often given to the enunciation 
of his principle " it was possible that, having found the bow bent 
too much one way, he was induced to bend it too much the other 
in order to make it straight." f 

As Columbus stumbled on the discovery of a new world in seeking 
to find a western path to the Indies, so Malthus stumbled on the 



* Nassau Wm. Senior, " Two Lectures dn Population,"' with letters of Malthus 
in the Appendix, p. 67. 
f Malthus, " Principle of Population," vol. iii, p. 427, ed. of 1817. 
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discovery of what he calls " the principle of population " in trying 
to write down the sociological doctrines of William Godwin, the 
Henry George of England in 1793. He commenced by being a 
political pamphleteer. He ended by being a political economist 
and a social philosopher. But in bending his bow on the skirmish 
line of a now forgotten controversy he often overshot his mark and 
wasted from his full quiver many an arrow which, like that of Acestes 
in the epic verse of Virgil, marked its way, indeed, with a blazing 
light, but soon vanished into thin air because it had been aimed 
at nothing more substantial than the dissolving clouds of a transient 
gust in the political atmosphere. Among all the things that have 
been said in just praise of Malthus and in just abatement of the 
abuse that has been lavished upon him, there is nothing finer or 
juster than the remark of his latest critic and apologist when he says : 
" Science seeking answers to its own questions and not to the ques- 
tions of the eighteenth century has no toleration for the false emphasis 
of passing controversy. ' ' * The student who has not patience enough 
to follow Malthus in all the variations, modifications, retractions, 
and omissions to which he subjected his " principle " in the six suc- 
cessive editions of his essay from 1798 to 1826 had better renounce 
all hope of being a Malthusian disciple at first hand, and should 
content himseff with such ready-made opinions as can be got at 
second hand from thick-and-thin admirers or thick -and-thin haters 
of the Haileybury professor. He was a bright and shining light in 
the sky of British economic speculation from 1798 to 1826, but if 
we would fix his true position or define his true orbit we must make 
allowance for his historical parallax as seen from these two dates, 
separated by an interval of nearly thirty years, during which his 
oscillations of thought betrayed the manifold perturbations to which 
the body of his doctrine was exposed from the tug and strain of a 
secular polemic. Science in the making is eristic, bringing strife ; 
science made and perfected is irenic, bringing peace. 

Before Malthus's day the proverbial wisdom of the world found 
cheap and easy expression in the happy-go-lucky adage : " Wherever 
Providence sends mouths He s6nds meat enough to feed them." 
Malthus turned the adage upside down, or downside up if you 
please, and made it read as follows : " Wherever Providence sends 
meat He sends mouths more than enough to eat it." If population 



* Bonar, " Malthus and His Work," p. 24. 
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has a tendency to increase beyond the means of subsistence and is 
kept down to the level of the latter by the checks which repress the 
superior power of the former, and if these checks are all resolvable 
into "moral restraint,'.' preventing superfluous births, and '* vice 
and misery," extinguishing superfluous lives, then it follows that the 
life of man here below is not only a constant " struggle for exist- 
ence," but a struggle for existence under difficulties which can never 
be surmounted. In the emphasis given by Malthus to the "struggle 
for existence" (for this phrase is Malthus's before it was Darwin's) 
we might almost be tempted to say that Darwinism is little more 
than Malthusianism " writ large." * But, happily for the theory of 
Darwin, it finds a door of hope for the origin and improvement of 
species where Malthus found the very valley of Achor for that part 
of the animal world which, in being charged with dominion over 
plants and inferior animals, might have been least expected to ex- 
emplify the struggle. In man, where the struggle for existence is 
really reduced to its minimum, Malthus saw it at its maximum. 
Whereas Darwin saw this struggle replete with beneficent promise for 
the improvement of species in plants and lower animals, Malthus, 
at least in his first desponding outlook on human history, was tempted 
to see in man's struggle for existence little more than a losing battle, 
which was ever beginning and never ending, because fought under 
the shadow of a remorseless destiny which doomed each sally to 
break to pieces against the same impassable barrier — a paucity of 
food. 

Yet it would be a great mistake to suppose that Malthus was a 
" malignant philanthropist " — he was a true lover of his race ; or 
that he was a reactionary politician — in politics he was a liberal 
Whig. It has, indeed, been charged that he favored the slave-trade 
as an economic expedient justified by the necessities of population 
in Europe. In fact he was inflexibly opposed to that odious traffic. 
It has been charged that he was an ascetic and surly misogamist. 
In fact he was a good family man and begat sons and daughters, 
though the myth of his eleven daughters is apochryphal. It has 
been charged that he looked with complacency on wars, pestilences, 
and famines as subserving a good purpose by thinning out an over- 
crowded population. In fact he aimed by his whole philosophy to 



* Cf. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 50 : " It is the doctrine of Malthus applied 
with manifold force to the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms." 
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teach a prophylaxis against these plagues of humanity. Refuse 
polemics of this sort may well be relegated at once to the kitchen - 
middens of an obsolete period. It is somewhat trying to find a 
master of rhetoric like Henry George not unwilling, even at this late 
day, to garble a whole passage in the first essay of Malthus that 
he may fling his dynamite bomb full in the face of the English 
professor, and this, too, a passage which Malthus withdrew and 
expunged in every edition of his work published after the year 1803. 
Though Malthus has apologized for the entire form and contents of 
the first edition as having been "written on the impulse of the 
occasion and from the few materials which were then in his reach," 
the unreasoning opponents of his theory continue to burrow in this 
edition for stones of stumbling and rocks of offence. It is as if one 
should impeach the orthodoxy of Saint Augustine without taking 
the trouble to read the Retractiones of that great controversialist, 
or as if one should find the head and front of an author's offending 
in one or two passages contained in the body of a book without 
noting that the offending paragraphs had been corrected in the 
"errata" at its end. Even the literary redundancies of other men 
have been laid at the door of Malthus ; as, for instance, when Words- 
worth, in his Thanksgiving Ode after the battle of Waterloo, sang 
of carnage as "God's daughter," it was supposed that he drew this 
lurid phrase from the dogmatics of Malthus. 

So much for the form in which the doctrine of Malthus made its 
first appearance. Let us now examine its substance in the light of 
his own revisions and in the light of later scientific criticism. 

The expansive power with which population, as conceived by 
Malthus, has a general tendency to increase in every stage of culture 
within given territorial environments, may be roughly likened to the 
pressure of an elastic spring coiled within the containing limits of 
a box constructed with movable sides and so adjusted that the spring 
acts with a varying radial pressure on the containing sides, while 
the movable sides themselves sometimes expand and sometimes con- 
tract under other influences than those due to the tightening or 
relaxing coils of the spring. In this riide figure the constant radial 
pressure of the elastic spring represents the constant tendency which 
population has to increase beyond the means of subsistence, whether 
that tendency comes to effect or not. The expanding or contract- 
ing sides of the containing box represent the expanding or con- 
tracting forces of the food-supply in any given stage of culture and 
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in any given geographical limit ; and it is further assumed that these 
movable sides sometimes expand and sometimes contract under 
other influences than the tightening or relaxing pressure of the 
spring, because, as a matter of fact, it is known that the food-sup- 
ply is not always and everywhere a constant function of the numeri- 
cal population, but varies according to other conditions of time, 
place, and circumstance. Malthus is very explicit on this latter 
point. "If hunger alone," he says, "could have prompted the 
savage tribes of America to change their habits in favor of more 
plentiful modes of procuring subsistence, there would not have 
been to-day a single nation of hunters and fishers remaining." " It 
is evident," he adds, "that some fortunate train of circumstances, 
in addition to this stimulus, is necessary for the purpose, and it is 
undoubtedly probable that these arts of obtaining food will be first 
invented and improved in those spots which are best fitted to 
them and where the natural fertility of the situation, by allowing 
a greater number of people to subsist together, would give the fair- 
est chance to t/ie inventive powers of the human mind. ' ' * And if 
mere want by its sole and single pressure never leads to a change of 
customs and of social levels in favor of more abundant food-supplies 
within given limits, it is equally true that mere ease of subsistence, 
by its sole and single relaxation of the Malthusian pressure, does 
not necessarily lead to an increase of civilization, but, in the strict 
causal nexus of that fact alone, may simply lead to an increase of 
population multiplying on the same grades of culture as before. 
John Stuart Mill has pointed this moral in the most offensive 
way when, in his narrow disgussion of this topic, he adventured 
to say that the rapid multiplication of population in these United 
States, notwithstanding what he is pleased to call "some in- 
cipient signs of a better tendency," had simply led to an increase 
of men given to dollar-hunting and of women given to the breed- 
ing of dollar-hunters, t Equally express, though much more deco- 
rous, is the language of Malthus under this head, when he says that 
"a certain degree of security [it is social security of which he 
speaks] is perhaps still more necessary than richness of soil ' ' to 
encourage the change of a people from a lower stage of culture to a 



* Malthus: Principle of Population, vol. i, p. 90, edition of 1817. 
f J. S. Mill, Prin. of Pol. Econ., vol. ii, p. 337; cf. vol. i, p. 212. 
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higher.* And in his "Principles of Political Economy" he shows 
how an increase of food command may work either for a simple in- 
crease of population or for an improvement in the modes of sub- 
sistence, "without a proportionate acceleration in- the rate of in- 
crease." This latter working he ascribes to civil and political 
freedom in conjunction with education, f 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the idea of Malthus the sliding 
sides of the box, which, figuratively speaking, comprise any given 
food -supply, do not expand or contract so much under the lessen- 
ing or increasing pinch of the physical craving for food as imder 
the lessening or increasing force of the radial pressure stored in the 
" inventive powers of the human mind" — powers which exemplify 
and embody the " progressional force" of civilization, and which 
come to the front when that progressional force is placed in effect- 
ive combination with felicitous surroundings. We should not 
wonder that the opponents of Malthus have often failed to credit 
him with a due allowance for this primary principle of causation in 
social progress (in which cause perpetually begomes effect and again 
turns effect into cause), because Malthus himself has often failed to 
take this principle into account in checking the too absolute logic 
with which he pits the law of population against the law of food- 
supply, as if these two great and opposing protagonists filled alone 
the lists of the world-struggle. Yet this concession is the key of 
his whole position in what we may call the revised and amended 
Malthusianism of the later period, and it is to-day the keystone of 
the whole arch on which the fabric of a sound philosophy of popu- 
lation must rest for its historic support and scientific defense. At 
the very threshold of his argument Malthus deplores the fact that 
though the law of population had been powerfully operating since 
the very commencement of human society, its natural and necessary 
effects had been almost totally overlooked until he made them an 
object of special study. They were overlooked because they had 
been and still are complicated with so many other causes and effects 
in the social sphere, and it would have been better for Malthus if, 
in disengaging them from this complication for purposes of special 
study, he had more clearly recognized their organic connection 
with the whole social environment. In fact Malthus often fails to 

♦Malthus, Principle of Population, vol. i, book i, ch. 7, p. 184, ed. 1817. 
f Malthus, Prin. of Pol. Econ., chapter iv, sec. 2. 
2 
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see the mixed and contingent relations between population and 
food-supply, because he treats his thesis too abstractly and not with 
a sufficient perception of its complex relations and bearings in the 
actual figure of concrete society, with its thousand actions, reactions, 
and interactions, besides those of population and of food-supply. 
In every existing stage of culture which the world has yet seen 
there are, indeed, "checks which have repressed the superior power 
of population and kept its effects on a level with the means of sub- 
sistence," and it may be that these checks, as actually interposed 
between the two countervailing tendencies with which Malthus 
deals, have all been resolvable into "moral restraint," on the one 
hand, preventing the genesis of a redundant population, and "vice 
and misery," on the other hand, reducing a redundant population 
to its necessary level. But the " thundering loom of Time," as 
Gcethe calls it, works with a thousand whirring spindles besides 
these in weaving for men the garment of a growing civilization. 
The complex forces of the body politic, though compelled, indeed, 
to account with the law of Malthus at every stage of culture, are 
not put in sole subjection to it. In falling against Malthusian law 
these forces, for the want of a due coordination, may have been 
often broken, and the law in falling on them may have sometimes 
ground them to powder, but there is no imperious destiny which 
remorselessly ordains that this shall always and everywhere be the 
inevitable result of an inevitable conflict. Both the conflict and 
the result may, in a measure at least, be avoided by the progress of 
civilization, for, as a matter of fact, the whole history of the human 
race may be cited to show, as indeed Malthus is frank to admit, that 
there are causes from without, in nature, which conspire with causes 
from within, in the mind of man, to break the cast-iron moulds of 
a stationary state in which population tends, it is true, to stand at 
the level of the food supply, because it shares in the lack of that 
progressional force which, in a growing civilization, is the secret 
spring of its growth and the index of whose pressure is the measure 
of that growth. How the growth of civilization is related to the 
pressure of the law of population and of food supply we may easily 
see in the pages of that comparative history which reveals the dimin- 
ishing range of the law with each advance in the evolution of human 
culture. 

In savagery the radial pressure of the law is seen in a simple 
tendency to work for the geographical diffusion of a thin and feel)le 
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population moving on lines of least resistance over the next most 
accessible parts of the habitable globe. The force is weak and simple 
because as yet it shares in the fates of a weak and simple stage of 
culture. The checks on population here come speedily and they 
cortje with unrelenting force. 

When, through the combination of certain inner and outer factors 
lending themselves to the genesis of a higher social status, the 
pastoral system of culture came to create a new set of emotions, a 
new set of social ideas, and a new species of property rights, we shall 
find the radial pressure of this law expressing itself in a new' order 
of conflicts and a new variety of competitions ; to wit, in frequent 
quarrels about the limits of pasture grounds, in sudden migrations of 
herdsmen moving with their flocks on lines of least resistance to 
fresh woods and pastures new, and sometimes in sudden raids made 
by an impoverished horde on the richer fields of their neighbors. 
The law of Malthus is indeed at work in helping on these nomadic 
and predatory incursions, but it works only as jiart and parcel of 
the whole social state in which it inheres and is not the sole deter- 
mining principle which actuates or arrests the general social move- 
ment. There has been an advance in the social movement as com- 
pared with savagery, and pro taiUo with this advance the law of 
Malthus has fallen into the back-ground, though it comes to the 
fore again so soon as the limits of the new .social evolution are 
reached by the recurring pressure of population. 

In favored spots, like those of the Nile Valley and of the Euphrates 
country, in rich river beds like those of the Yang-tsi-kiang, in com- 
paratively fertile regions like Mexico and Peru, in which latter 
countries, as Malthus says, the wild Indians were "led to improve 
and extend their agriculture," we witness a considerable growth in 
the density of the population as compared with the lower status of 
savagery, though here again the law of population comes to assert 
its presence so soon as the limits of the new social evolution have 
been touched by the expansive force of population over-passing the 
expansive forces of the human mind. 

In countries of the highest civilization which has yet been reached, 
armed with the resources of the best government, purest justice, 
truest morality, soundest economy, and most fruitful science attained 
by men, we find the greatest density of population, because the 
limits of population revolve more and more within the sphere of 
man's material, mental, and moral freedom, though tlie law of 
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Malthus is still here as part and parcel of the more complex civili- 
zation with which it is integrated. But, working as it does in 
harmony with this integration, it tends, along with an increase of 
population, to work for a higher standard of public morals pari 
passu with a higher standard of public comfort. 

The moral of this survey points itself. It is seen that the forces 
of a growing civilization are adequate to outweigh all the manifesta- 
tions of the repressive power of population which the world has 
thus far witnessed in each lower stage of human culture, and that 
for the future growth of population, alike in numbers and happi- 
ness, there is a limitless vista opened (though, not an absolutely 
unlimited one) for the prospective working of better laws, purer 
justice, wiser economics, richer science, and higher morality. It is 
for a better combination of the forces which mark the exponents 
of civilization that the human race in. its file-leaders is darkly 
striving to-day, and striving darkly because it has not yet caught 
the teleologic principles which should be the guides of its rational 
selections in social science, and so it suffers itself, in wide fields of 
political and economical activity, to fall an easy prey to the brute 
forces of that "natural selection " which perpetually expresses itself 
in the vegetable and animal kingdom. The term "natural selec- 
tion" is here used in deference to its conventional meaning, though 
I deny the exclusive applicability of the term to the selections of 
plaats and animals, because the more rational selections of man are 
just as natural to him as' the unconscious selections of plants and 
animals are natural to them. The difference consists in the greater 
or less degree of conscious purpose which lies at the bottom of 
social evolution — a conscious purpose being wholly absent in 
plants and animals and a conscious purpose being more or less 
present in the natural selections of man according as he raises his 
intellectual and moral nature to the levels of a higher and highet 
humanism, his selections here becoming more and more volitional 
according as he gains a wider control over the laws of the nature 
below him, and becoming more and more rational according as he 
gains a deeper insight into the teleology of his own actions, and be- 
coming more and more moral according to the degree in which he 
attains to the altruistic conception of his being and place in the social 
world. In the terms of a rigorous logic, the so-called "natural 
selections" of plants and animals are simple effects, not causes. 
Man alone is a creative cause, working above and beyond the nature 
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below him, and his creative causality comes to its highest expression 
in the social cosmos. 

Malthus saw clearly enough that without a tendency in popula- 
tion, at least in the primary stages of human evolution, to increase 
faster than food, the habitable parts of the earth would never have 
been replenished with human occupants, but he did not see as 
clearly as he might have seen that in the progress of civilization 
the dead Weight of this pressure is abated, and that the pressure 
itself, though not abolished, is lifted into a higher range of spir- 
itual forces, where it works with the humanities and works for their 
extension and purification by pointing to the perpetual necessity of 
an ever-expanding justice and enlightenment to meet the ever- 
expanding forces of population, not only in point of numbers, but 
also in point of growing iiiaterial, intellectual, and moral aspira- 
tions. 

In the history of the globe thus far its population has never been 
limited by the food-supply which is possible, but by the food- 
supply which is actual, and hence it follows that the number of 
the population has never been necessarily limited by pure and 
simple considerations drawn from the food problem but by all the 
manifold and multiform causes which have stood and still stand in 
the way of realizing the greatest food-supply that is possible. Cap- 
tain Cook records that the people of each hamlet and village among 
the natives of Queen Charlotte's Sound importuned him by turns 
to destroy the village next to them, insomuch that he must have 
extirpated the whole race if he had followed their advice.* The 
request was in entire keeping with the social status of savagery. 
The maxim of savagery is "kill and let kill," for this with savages 
is at once the law of self-preservation and of nature. The maxim 
of civilized public economy is or should be "live and let live," for 
the greater the number of people armed with a higher civilization 
the greater can be the division of labor which will be profitable, 
and the greater the division of labor the surer will be the condi- 
tions of food-supply, because the broader will be the basis of that 
unstable equilibrium which keeps the forces of society in perpetual 
oscillation as the secret of social security and of social progress. 
By plagues and by epidemics, by wars and by famines, nature 
seemed, in the eye of Malthus, to be proclaiming that population 



* Malthus, book i, chap. 5, p. 99, ed. of 1817. 
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was increasing too fast for the means of subsistence, but the proc- 
lamation of nature was really levelled at a bad political and social 
economy, for just in proportion as this bad economy has been 
rectified the thin population, with the misery and violence which 
thinned it, has given place to a comparative density of population 
associated with a comparatively higher degree of happiness and 
peace. 

In the light of this review it seems demonstrable that with each 
advance in civilization the onus of the food-supply problem, consid- 
ered in relation to population, has been transferred more and more 
from the domain of physical law to the domain of human policy 
and rational adjustment under improved methods and institutions 
invented to meet the requirements of a denser population. In sav- 
agery the adjustment is imposed more from without than within. 
The savage lives in almost total subjection to physiocratic law. The 
civilized man seeks more and more to emancipate himself from the 
thraldom of physiocratic law. and, in proportion as he does so, the 
conditions of freedom, plenty, and happiness are created for grow- 
ing numbers within the same geographical limits. A civilized peo- 
ple can lay the whole world under contribution, and this power to 
lay the whole world under contribution not only for commodities 
but also for ideas is to-day the great lever power of social change 
as well as of economic self-preservation. 

As civilization advances a constant shifting process goes on in the 
number, quality, and arrangement of its elements, in the intensity 
and composition of its regulative and constituent forces, and in 
what we may call the specific gravities of its products. The records 
of this process are found in that vast secular sedimentation which 
has made the history of primeval ages a history of obsolete customs, 
obsolete laws, obsolete ideas, and obsolete economics. Human 
slavery gave a spur to culture and production in a stage of social 
evolution higher than that from w^hich it rose, which did not admit 
of even this low and rudimentary division of labor ; but slavery 
becomes the greatest of all obstacles to both culture and pro- 
duction in a stage of social evolution which is ready and ripe for 
a higher and more articulate division of labor. "Canoeing," 
which for the red man of Columbus's day meant business, means 
diversion for the gilded youth of our age. The luxuries of life two 
hundred years ago are to-day among the commonest necessaries. 
The ocean, which was "dissociable" in the days of Horace, is 
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to-day the pathway of international commerce and the very tilt- 
yard of international comity. The insular Britons, once almost 
separated from the wliole world, have become the common carriers 
of mankind. As the nations of the earth draw nearer to each other 
they tend to assimilate more and more in their political institutions. 
As they assimilate in their political institutions they tend to assimi- 
late more and more in their economic policies and their juridical 
ideas. "As two vibrating chords," says Hadley, "when brought 
together tend to vibrate in unison, so the commercial rhythms of 
separate nations tend to uniformity as distances are annihilated."* 
International law is to. day the highest expression of international 
altruism, but this altruism is constantly widening the scope of its 
influence. Political economy tends more and more to "inosculate 
with politics and the philosophy of social life," to use the phrase 
of De Quincey.f Restrictive systems, which once converted the 
nations of Europe into so many belligerent communities, fighting 
with hostile tariffs where once they fought with stones and clubs 
and cross-bows, are slowly abating in their virulence. " Every 
obstruction to a free exchange of commodities," says the Hon. John 
Sherman, "is born of the same narrow and despotic spirit which 
planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peaceful commerce. 
Every obstruction to commerce is a tax on consumption ; every 
facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade 
and production, and promotes civilization." | This doctrine is in 
perfect harmony with the growing unification of the nations in 
ideas and interests, and it is because of this unification that the 
civilized nations of the world, with increasing numbers, are able to 
protect themselves from famines and to succor the famishing in 
other lands. In the freedom of a world-wide trade based on the 
most expedient application of human labor in every land the world 
would find its best safeguard against Malthusian fears; and the doc- 
trine oilaisser-faire must, therefore, have its place in all Malthusian 
discussions so long as there are any restrictions — political, juridical, 
or economical — which interfere with man's right to the negative 
freedom of being let alone.|| But wherever or whenever this right 
has been reached, in whole or in part, the foundation has been laid 

* Hadley, Capital and Population, p. 92. 

f De Quincey, Logic of Pol. Econ., p. 145. 

X Report of Committee No. 1 17, 2nd sess. 40tli Cong., Jime 9, 1868. 

II Cf. Bonar, Malthus and his Work, p. 201. 
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for the achievement of that larger positive freedom which takes its 
color and direction from the initiative of the collective national 
mind consulting for the common weal in widening spheres of public 
administration. 

It is because the United States throughout their broad continental 
dimensions give full play to free-trade among themselves that the 
restrictions which have been laid on their commerce by tariff acts 
from the days of Alexander Hamilton down to the present time are 
almost inappreciable; insomuch that next to the difificulty of making 
an argument /(?r protective tariffs in the United States is found to 
be the difficulty of making an argument against them, so obscure 
is their practical effect for good or for evil in the presence of a 
continental free-trade among nearly sixty millions of the most en- 
terprising members of the human race. And what is true for the 
United States, because of the continental free-trade they enjoy 
among themselves, is made proportionately true for all civilized 
nations by the rising tides of that reciprocal commerce which tends 
to drown out the practical effect of restrictive systems, however 
zealously any such nation may seek by tariff laws to beleaguer its 
own cities and blockade its own ports. The starving effect of such 
restrictions is greatly neutralized by the inevitable reciprocities 
of international trade. 

While, therefore, a boundless increase of population throughout 
the globe is unthinkable, because the earth we inhabit is a bounded 
sphere, it is plain that absolute want of food has never yet put a 
necessary limit to the growth of population in the world, and that 
for ages to come a growing civilization ought to be able to cope 
with the pressure put upon it by a growing population. By com- 
paring the small population which once pined in savagery with the 
large population which to-day, under civilization, subsists with 
comparative comfort and even opulence within the same limits, we 
see that the law of Malthus, so far as it presses at all, presses for 
more enlightenment, for more wholesome morals, for more political 
freedom, and for sounder economic policies before it need to press 
for the limitation of population. In this view a British economist 
has not scrupled to say that the conditions of the problem being 
what they are to-day, "an increase of population is an evil only 
where a nation lacks brains. ' ' The time may come when any further 
increase of population on this globe will be physically impossible, 
but it will be time enough to cross that river when we come to it. 
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We are threatened, it is said, with a famine of coal for our steam- 
engines and fire'places, but nobody for that reason burns less coal 
in his grate. 

Let us, then, briefly recapitulate the salient points of this review. 
The first radial impact of the principle of population, working in 
harmony with the repellent forces of savagery, tends to the .speediest 
possible diffusion of population throughout the most accessible parts 
of the habitable world. 

The next impact of population vyorks in harmony with the more 
aggregated forces of nomadic life, and tends to generate a new mode 
of popular migrations, new methods of societary competitions grow- 
ing out of the new social organization, and a new species of warfare 
which differs from that of savagery not only in its weapons and 
objective points but also in the greater degree of conscious purpose 
with which weapons are wielded and social aims are pursued. The 
pressure from being simply ifjctensive has also become /«tensive. 

The radial impact of populations differing in grades of culture, 
and which come into collision with each other, expresses itself in a 
new order of political contentions, giving a still higher significance 
to the struggles which anciently arose between nomadism and the 
immature civilizations exposed to its encroachments, as when Scythia 
let loose her predatory hordes for the desolation of Asia and Europe. 
And sometimes the shock of the impact arising between differing 
forms of specialized government is seen to lead to still more tre- 
mendous issues, as when the crude imperialism of Persia broke itself 
against the democracy of Greece on the plains of Marathon, or as 
when this imperialism was finally ground to powder by that same 
democracy after it had been welded into a militant propagandism 
by the martial genius of Alexander. In these huge games for com- 
peting empire the pressure of populations played its part. 

In the petty city states of Greece, where, because of their narrow 
limits, all the fires of civil and social discord were kept at a white 
heat as in a reverberatory furnace, the law of population soon ex- 
pressed itself in that growing "disinclination of the higher classes 
to trouble themselves with wife and children," to which Polybius 
traces the decline of Greece, but which in truth was only one of 
tiie manifold other signs which marked the decadence of Hellenic 
culture.* 



» Mommsen, Hist, of Kome, vol. iii, p. 61. 
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Rome at diliferent stages in her conquering career ran through 
the whole gamut of the Malthusian scale, and all the notes of that 
tragic chorus, from the day when proletarius (or child-producer) 
had been a term of Roman honor, down to the day when childless- 
ness became the tradition and badge of patrician self-indulgence, 
have been cdught up for us in the pages of Mommsen almost as 
expressively as in the Satires of Juvenal.* 

During the middle ages population was held in check by that ex- 
cessive inequality of fortunes which was structural in the feudal 
system, with its laws of primogeniture, with its enslavement ol 
labor, with its social insecurity, with its petty commerce a monop- 
oly, with its tax on every landed product, with its money held as 
the weapon of usury, with its wasting epidemics growing out of 
unsanitary social conditions, and with that coarse luxury of the rich 
which constrained to profligacy on the one hand and celibacy on 
the other. \ Even the Italian republics, which rose on the ruins of 
the feudal system, did little more than play over again "the tragedy 
of ancient Hellas," with all the circumstances of inveterate hatred, 
unjust ambition, and atrocious retaliation intensified on a bloody 
theatre to embitter the struggle for communal existence. J 

Each age of the world and each stage of human culture brings 
with it, we see, an impact of population which expresses by its 
pressure the greater or less degree of the compound factors which 
enter into the composition of each epoch. The age and body of the 
times determine the nature and the degree of the pressure. 

Malthusian law at the highest stage of culture which has yet been 
reached in any nation would seem to work at first for political 
reform, then for juridical reform, and lastly for economic reform 
under the guidance of sociological science. When England re- 
pealed her corn laws, in order to give cheaper food to the opera- 
tives in her manufactories, it was simply because in her then existing 
conditions more corn could be raised by weaving cotton and woollen 
cloth than by sowing wheat and rye. The impact of population, 
working in harmony with the mercantile polemic of Huskisson, the 
law reform polemic of Brougham, the economic polemic of Cobden, 
and the political polemic of Sir Robert Peel, resulted in a redis- 
tribution of the forces of production in England — a redistribution 



* Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, vol. iv, p. 619. 

f Cibrario, Economia Politica del Medio Evo, vol. ii, p. 4. 

tCf. Koeppen, World of the Middle Ages, p. 135. 
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which has made the -food-supply of England more stable than ever 
before, as Mr. Giffen shows, though its centre of gravity falls out- 
side of the British soil. With every such redistribution of economic 
forces, if an increase of production results from it, there will be an 
increase, pro tanto, of population (unless its whole force is spent in 
raising the grade of civilization) until a new equilibrium between 
population shall be reached and shall come to generate a new class 
of problems with which to tax the statesmanship and the science of 
a succeeding generation. To-day, in all the civilized lands of 
the world, the greatest pinch of the Malthusian problem must be 
sought not so much in methods of food production as in unpro- 
ductive methods of food consumption and unscientific methods of 
food distribution. There is plenty of food in Europe, if there were 
not so many non-producing soldiers to take the bread out of the 
poor man's mouth. There is plenty of food in the United States, 
and if, notwithstanding the almost magical facilities which have 
here been created for its distribution (so that a barrel of flour can 
be moved 1,000 miles for 8 cents),* there is still complaining in 
our streets, we must look for the source of that complaining in other 
quarters than in a paucity of food production. That there is no 
want of working capacity on the globe for either the production or 
distribution of all the food that would be required to sustain a 
greatly increased population, while at the same time providing for 
the embellishment of our existing culture, would seem plain from 
the following facts and figures relating to a single branch of modern 
economics : 

According to the computations made by the German statistician. 
Dr. Ernst Engel, from the best and fullest materials at his command 
in the year 1881, it appears that the number of railway locomotives 
then in existence was 150,000, representing a steam horse-power of 
45,000,000. As the statistics of Prussia show that other applica- 
tions of steam in that country amount to an aggregate horse-power 
equal to half that expended on railroads, the same ratio, if holding 
good throughout the world, would yield a total horse-power of 
67,500,000 resulting from steam alone. And as each steam horse- 
power is estimated to be equal to the working capacity of 2.55 living 
horses or of 14.85 adult men, it follows that the total steam power 
of the civilized world at that date was equal to that of 172,125,000 



* Edward Atkinson, Century Mag., Dec. 1886, p. 239. 
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living horses or of 1,002,375,000 laboring men. But, as the power 
of the hammer is effectuated by the anvil upon which it strikes, so 
the power of the steam-engine derives its force and effect, its work- 
ing capacity, from the appliances by which it is potentiated — i. e., 
from road-beds, rolling-stock, &c. , in railroads, and from fly-wheels, 
cog-wheels, spindles, &c., in manufactories. According to the data 
gathered by Engel it appears that this nominal power of steam- 
engines is increased from forty-five to fifty times by virtue of these 
appliances, and estimating the increased potentiation at the average 
of forty-seven times we shall have, from railroads alone, a working 
capacity equal to that of 5,293,250,000 living horses or of 31, 407,- 
750,000 laboring men. And, as other applications of steam amount 
to half these sums, the total steam power of the world, represented 
in living horses and laboring men, would be equal to that of 
7,939,875,000 living horses or of 47,111,625,000 laboring men — 
figures which err on the side of defect rather than of exaggeration. 
As the population of the civilized nations of the globe is about 
400,000,000 it will be seen that steam alone would place at the dis- 
position of each individual in these nations a working power equal 
to that of more than 117 men if the power were used up to the full 
height of its potentiality and if it were equally distributed. The 
headlight of a locomotive is the Aladdin's lamp of this nineteenth 
century, with thousands of genii attached to each light ready to do 
the bidding of man, instead of one, as in the Arabian tale. With 
such vast reservoirs of productive capacity to draw upon, the human 
race has no right to cherish Malthusian fears, for this reservoir is 
only one of the many others created by the inventive powers of the 
min^ and is as yet imperfectly utilized. 

The radial pressure of population, as determined by the relation 
between the supply of food actual and tlie supply of food potential, 
becomes, therefore, a sort of weather-gauge by which we may meas- 
ure the thermometrical and barometrical pressures of the political 
atmosphere in which we are living — the temper of mind with which 
a nation confronts its politico-economical problems and the solid 
weight of the intelligence and justice which it brings to their solution. 
The Malthusian index is a danger signal which calls for precau- 
tionary measures of an affirmative character in political, juridical, 
or economic reform — it may be in all three at once — even more 
imperatively than it calls for preventive checks on the growth of 
population, though these checks must, indeed, be applied if there 
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be not wisdom enough to cope with the pending problems by the 
adoption of positive measures. And as prevention, whether it be 
prevention in the way of vice and misery or prevention in the way 
of voluntary restraint, is here of easier application than the exercise of 
new inventive powers or the creation of new executive powers in the 
figure of human society, we should not wonder that Malthus taught 
as a philosophy what all men and all nations have been so ready to 
practice as a make-shift and expedient, instead of laying a new ex- 
action on their positive science of government and instead of work- 
ing out a new and better composition of social forces in their 
executive administration. If the day should ever come when food 
enough for the human race, even under the reign of universal 
justice and of universal science, could not be produced by any 
new division of labor, by any further intensification of the forces of 
production, by any new redistribution of the economic forces, or 
by any additional facilitation of economic exchanges, then, so far 
as we can now; see, the Malthusian pinch would have come indeed, 
and would have come to stay. 

DISCUSSION. 

The preceding paper by Dr. Welling was read at the meeting 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington held on February i, 
1887. 

At the close of the reading Mr. Lester F. Ward spoke as fol- 
lows: 

The law of Malthus furnishes an illustration of the tendency to 
attack the higher and more complex problems before studying the 
lower and simpler ones. Malthus framed a law which was applica- 
ble to animals below man and to plants, but not to man, and it was 
reserved for Darwin to confine it to its legitimate field. Its failure, 
when applied to human beings, is due to the existence in man of an 
element only foreshadowed in the highest animals— the psychic ele- 
ment, the intellectual, or inventive faculty. Through this faculty 
men have the power of completely destroying the relations between 
the law of population and that of subsistence by regulating 
both — i. e., by limiting the former and augmenting the latter. 
Thus far, however, it has been chiefly by the last-named method — 
/. e., by the nearly unlimited creation of the objects of desire — that 
this result has been accomplished, and but for the barriers to the 
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equitable distribution of the products.of thought and labor, to which 
I have called attention on previous occasions, there could never be 
any danger that population would outstrip the means of subsistence. 
This is strikingly shown by Dr. Welling's illustration of the enormous 
mechanical power now wielded for man's benefit by the great agency 
of steam. Almost any other of the modern agencies would have 
shown the same truth. But the objection might be raised that these 
are, at most, only accessory to the production of subsistence, which 
must primarily come from the soil. Even to this it may be replied 
that we have as yet scarcely begun to economize the resources of the 
soil. Experiments already made demonstrate that the earth is now 
made to yield only a small fraction of what science and skill can 
obtain from it, so that this apparent limit does not exist in reality. 
Production — the power to create the means of subsistence — is thus 
practically unlimited, and the only real limit is that to population 
itself. The massing of population so densely as to render the entire 
habitable globe one vast city, though all could be shown to possess 
an abundant supply for their needs, would be undesirable. But this 
problem must and would be solved by the application to it of the 
same great power which man possesses to the exclusion of every 
creature below him — the power of mind exercised in rational re- 
straint and in the control of the laws of reproduction. The char- 
acter rather than the number of offspring would, according to a law 
already manifest in society, become the chief concern, and it would 
ultimately be the quality instead of the quantity of the population 
that would continue to increase. 

While, therefore, it is intelligence that exempts man from the 
operation of the Malthusian law, still we find intelligence itself sub- 
ject to an analogous law of its own. The social system of the savage 
is comparatively simple, and little intelligence is needed to adapt 
the individual to it. In civilization this system becomes compli- 
cated and intricate, and a great amount of intelligence is required 
of each citizen to subsist within it. Only by knowing what are the 
principles underlying the social system, and becoming acquainted 
with the manner in which they operate to sustain and carry it on, 
can any member of society be useful or anything but injurious to 
his fellow men. But the civilized intellect, unprovided with this 
acquired knowledge, is only a short step above that of the savage. 
The civilized infant is as blank intellectually as the savage infant ; 
has no longer to live and immensely more to learn. In a word, 
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the natural development of the native capacity for intelligence does 
not keep pace with the artificial requirements of the civilized state, 
and we have another Malthusian law, as it were, that "while in the 
progress of civilization the capacity to acquire knowledge increases 
only in an arithmetical or some lower ratio, the amount of knowl- 
edge necessary to be acquired increases in a geometrical or some 
higher ratio." 

Mr. H. H. Buss thought that in considering this problem there 
is danger of omitting factors as important as those included. Ad- 
mitting that the means of subsistence increase faster than population, 
this does not preclude pressure. The life of the individual itself 
being a variable element, if it should vary in a constant ratio with 
the expansion of subsistence, what benefit would the weak and the 
poor derive from such expansion ? 

Prof. O. T. Mason said that in applying the doctrine of Malthus 
to human society, it is necessary to bear in mind that in our higher 
civilization we have a kind of social " house that Jack built." In- 
deed, we must pursue our studies after the manner of the paleon- 
tologist. If we represent the total fauna and flora of the first geo- 
logical epoch by a, some of the species of this epoch will survive 
into the next period, so that the life of the second period would be 
in a rough way a+b, of the third period a-\-l>-\-c, and of the ipodern 
period a-\-b-\-c-\-(l. Now, in any of your great cities or cultivated 
communities such a state as this exists and we have, as it were, civil- 
ization a-\-b-\-c+(i. In applying the doctrine of Malthus to one 
of these communities we must understand that a great deal of the 
dissatisfaction observed among the poor grows out of the fact that 
while they are themselves in a, they demand all the gratifications 
and comforts which have come to be the necessary concomitants of 
the condition d. The question, therefore, is not merely one of the 
pressure of population on food supply, for that has rarely failed of 
solution in any community as a whole ; but it is constantly happen- 
ing that those succumb who, survivals from a former period, are out 
of harmony with the condition of things around them. 

The discussion was concluded by a few remarks made by the 
President, Maj. J. W. Powell. 
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Population of Russia in Europe. — M. Alph. Castaing, in " Le 
Museon" (vi, 31-49), makes the following divisions of Russia, as 
respects population : Finland, Baltic Provinces, Kingdom of Poland, 
Western Provinces, Little Russia, Southern or New Russia, Great 
Russia (Tsarats of Astrakhan, Kazan, and Muscovy). The people 
are classed racially : 



Slavs : Finno-Sarmatians, comprising Poles, White Russians, 


Littk 




Russians, Ruthenians, &c. .... 




22,000,000 


Lithuanians : Finno-Sarmatians and Aryans 




2,000,000 


Finns, mixed or pure ..... 




4,000,000 


Turks : Ugrians, Altaians, Bulgars, Nogais, Tatars, Mongols, 


Kal 




mucks ....... 




15,000,000 


Muscovites ...... 




25,000,000 


Jews ....... 




2,000,000 


Foreigners ....... 




2,000,000 




72,000,000 



Ethnology of British Columbia. — The western coast of America 
from Mount Saint Elias to Puget Sound is now one of the promising 
fields in anthropology. Dr. Franz Boas, in the Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society (xix, 225-232), devotes a chapter 
to the Kwakiutl stock, inhabiting the shores of Queen Charlotte 
Sound. A list of reserves is given for the following Indians, divided 
into gentes, each claiming land as its property: Quaw-she-lah 
(Kwa-sila), Smith Inlet; Nah-keoock-to (Nakwartoq), Seymour 
Inlet; Nahwitti, including Naqomqilis and Tlatlasiqoala ; Fort 
Rupert Indians, including Kwakiutl, Walaskwakiutl, Kueh'a, and 
Komkiutis; Nimkeesh Indians ; Village Island Indians (Mamalele- 
qala and Kwiksot'enoq); Gilford Island Indians, including Tsawa- 
te'noq, Kwauoenoq, and H'ah'uamis; Knight Inlet Indians (Tenah' 
tah' and Ah'wah'kitlala) ; Tumour Island Indians (Tlautisis); 
Mah-tulth-pe (Matilpi) ; Laich-kwil-tach (Lekwiltoq), consisting 
of five subtribes: Hah'anmtses, Wiweq'ae, Wiweaqam, Kueh'a, 
and Tlaaluis. A census of the nation is appended for three dates — 
1883, 2,264; 1884, 1,889; and 1885, 1,969. 



